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DIKE 


T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating information on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world. 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Jourral, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography historical, physical and 
economic — of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 


character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is five dollars (Canadian currency) 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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You'll wonder why you've never been before... 


Most people feel that way when they come back 
fom their first trip to Europe. For Europe has 
» much for everyone —from oompapah to art 
easures, from bed and breakfast at the “Pig 
and Whistle” to dinner at Maxim’s. 

These days, you don’t have to be wealthy to go 
~” Europe — indeed, once you get there, almost all 
rices are lower than at home! And getting there 
“sts little enough (for example, $453.60 Economy 
eturn, Montreal-London, or $570.60 Montreal- 


Vienna) when you think of the riches you'll have 
stored up for the rest of your life. With TCA’s 
“Pay later” plan, you can budget your fare or 
the cost of a complete vacation over a convenient 
period, if you wish. 

Start planning a trip now — that’s a pleasure 
in itself! Any Travel Agent or TCA Office will 
gladly supply you with colourful TCA literature on 
travel to Europe. Make your next holiday the 
best you’ve ever had. TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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IMPERIAL OIL...FOR 79 YEARS A LEADER IN CANADA’S GROWTH 


I\ 


IN MOMENTS OF CRISIS— CONFIDENCE COUNTS 


Iimperial'’s 78 years of leadership has helped Canadians 


take for granted the reliability of oil 


Reliability implies an adequate supply of 
the products you depend upon. . . when 
and where you need them, at reasonable 


prices. 


Imperial has always been the leader in 
ensuring Canadians of an adequate supply 
of oil. Imperial’s discovery of oil at Leduc, 
in 1947, opened the vast western oil fields. 


The first oil company to supply consumer 
needs in all Canada’s provinces, Imperial 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


has nine refineries from Halifax to 
Vancouver (and in the Northwest Terri- 
tories) to meet the local needs of 
Canadians. 

Imperial has always been the leader, too, 
in a highly competitive industry which 
must seek .. . by broadening markets and 
increasing efficiency . . . to keep prices 
down. Over the past ten years, while 
prices of things in general have risen 134% , 
regular gasoline has gone up only 11%. 


and oil 


products 


Since Leduc, Canadian cruce ot 
nes 


reserves have increased 45 































The articles in this Journal are in- 
dexed in the International Index to 
Periodicals and in the Canadian 
Index. 






The British standard of spelling is 
adopted substantially as used by the 
Government of Canada and taught in 
most Canadian schools, the precise 
authority being the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, fourth edition, 1951. 
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Journal, etc., to the publication office 
1000 St. Antoine St., Montreal 3, Can- 
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all memberships, the expiry date will 
be printed on wrapper. This will con- 
stitute a receipt for subscription. 
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Six years after its incorporation, Kiti- 
mat offers its citizens religious and 
cultural facilities that are diverse and 
numerous. Architecture blends har- 
moniously into the natural setting of 
this city between the mountains and 
the sea. Left:—Kitimat United Church. 


Below:—The ever-present mud of the 
pioneer and construction days is now 
only a memory. Kitimat children, rep- 
resenting one-third of the population 
here enjoy a legacy from city planners 
— large open areas of lawns and gar 
dens adjacent to all homes 














Kitimat—Tomorrow’s City Today 


by B. J. 


| UNTOLD centuries the area around 
the end of the north-east arm of the Douglas 
Channel, 400 miles north of Vancouver, was 
one of the fishing grounds of the Kitamaat 
Indians of the Haisla Tribe. Each summer the 
Kitamaats camped by the river in this wilder- 
ness of forests, mountains and water for the 
annual run of oolican, a smelt-like fish. Eight 
vears ago, their wilderness awoke to the clatter 
and throb of large machines and the feverish 
energy of men building a new aluminum 
industry. Five vears ago the project evolved 
from construction to production. In the mean- 
time, with infinite attention to detail, the first, 
modern, completely new city of the twentieth 
century came into existence. What kind of a 
the new West Coast 
home of some 10,000 people ? 


place is Kitimat today 


Is the modern, urban mother doomed forever 
to the anxieties of sending her children across 
busy streets and intersections on their way to 
and from school ? Is the roar of fast traffie and 
the screech of brakes to strike fear into her 
heart every time the toddlers go out to play ? 
Not according to the evidence presented by the 
new city of Kitimat at the mouth of the Kitimat 
British 


has reclaimed other long-forgotten 


River in north-central Columbia. 
Kitimat 
sources of peace-of-mind that in ages past were 
part of urban living. In addition, it has added 
many conveniences peculiar to the twentieth 
century. 

Kitimat is unique at least in modern 
times. It has been many centuries since people 
such as Alexander the Great had the means, 
opportunity and motivation to say “here we 
shall build a city and this is how it will be 
built”. 


similar to this. It is the product of design, 


Kitimat came into being by a process 


planning and execution, rather than accident 


and circumstances. According to the authori- 


tative Architectural Forum, it is the first com- 





McGuire and Roland Wild 


PI tographs Dy Ma i} 


pletely new, completely modern city to be 
built in North America in this century. 

Now a city of some 10,000 where people own 
their own homes and run their own municipal 
government, Kitimat is sustained largely by an 
Aluminum Canada, Limited 
payroll, which in 1959 averaged $1,250,000 a 
Unlike the ancient 


monuments of personal glory, Kitimat is a 


Company of 


month. cities, built as 
symbol of modern industry. More than 2,000 
men and women were active in the aluminum 
plant and related activities at 
throughout 1959 


below 


producing 
when the plant 
operated Kitimat did not 
exist in 1951. In 1958 more than 500 children 


were born there. The city of Kitimat was built 


Kitimat 


capacity. 


for these citizens and these children and for 
those who will come after them. The plans of 
Kitimat assume that one day the population 
may reach 50,000. If twentieth-century knowl- 
edge, science and engineering can build the 
kind of a city where people like to live, Kitimat 
should be it 

To bring the city of Kitimat into perspective 
it is necessary to relate it to the source of its 
being aluminum. It is an axiom of industry 
that aluminum can be produced most econo- 
mically in areas where, by capital expenditure, 
economic and abundant water-power can be 
made available. The cost of power in highly 
industrialized areas is prohibitive to an 
aluminum producer. As a consequence, econo- 
mic and “abundant” power in terms of the 
economics of aluminum production must be 
found and developed in remote areas. 

The long-range market possibilities created 
interest in new production sites. At the invita- 
tion of the British Columbia government Alcan 
engineers went to the Kitimat-Kemano area. 
There, about 400 miles north of Vancouver, 
amid the peaks and vallevs of the unsettled 
western coast of British Columbia, favourable 
conditions existed. Here the Aluminum Com- 


pany of Canada, Limited decided to develop 
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Mountains, forests and winding river provide 
natural grandeur and beauty to Kitimat setting. 
Snow-capped Cascade Mountains appear in back- 
ground; Kitimat River is in foreground. 


power, build a smelter and produce aluminum. 
The original target, annual capacity of 90,000 
tons by 1954, was announced in 1951. Later 
this figure was revised upwards. 

The built-in drama of the physical conquest 
of this section of British Columbia’s rugged 
wilderness has attracted the attention of many 
competent historians, writers and commenta- 
tors: so much so, that it may have obscured 
the human and social problems which were 
commanding equal, if less spectacular attention. 
Industries can operate only with people; effi- 
cient industries with efficient people; and effi- 
cient people live and work in a favourable 
atmosphere. The problem therefore, nebulous, 
immensely varied and of vast magnitude, was 
to create in this distant area the kind of com- 
munity that would counterbalance the remote- 
ness, strangeness and climate to an extent that 
would make it the kind of place where people 
would want to stay and raise families. 

What were the particular advantages and 
disadvantages of Kitimat as a new com- 
munity of people ? There was first, and in- 
evitably, the remoteness. Since there were few 
original settlers in the area the people who 
came and stayed would be strangers — for 
some time at least. It would require a journey 
by air, water or land to go to Vancouver, and 
from there most people would be just starting 
their journey to see their friends and relatives. 
As a consequence, such trips would not be 
numerous; for most of the time people would 
be living in continuous contact with a limited 
group of long-familiar faces. Over-long exposure 
to the same people, even in the most congenial 
circumstances, can create small irritations that 
eventually become large ones. 

There was the natural beauty of the country 
and the comparative strangeness of climate. In 
summer, day and night, Kitimat possesses 
unusual beauty. The site of the city is on a 
slope above an arm of the Pacific Ocean. Along 
the fiord are high mountains. The summer sun 


on the snow-capped peaks feeds the mountain 


streams and turns the Kitimat River into a 
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Kitimat was made possible by aluminum. Ingots 
from Alcan’s smelter on the wharf beside the 
Douglas Channel, awaiting shipment to world 
markets. 


boisterous torrent. The lower slopes of the 
mountains are densely forested; in valleys are 
trees dating back to the time of Columbus. 
Like most places, Kitimat has its own brand 
of climate; but most people in the city would be 
strangers to Kitimat’s variety. In the summer 
the sunshine is magnificent; the autumn can 


produce three to four months of almost sunless 
weather when the clouds-sit heavily on the 


mountains and forests and the rains come often 
and hard. In winter Kitimat has its snow, 
cascading down in large, lovely flakes that 
occasionally dump several feet on the city in a 
few hours. Temperatures may drop to zero but 
rarely remain long at this level. Unlike many 
parts of Canada, with their sharp seasonal 
distinctions, autumn blends into winter in 
Kitimat and winter into spring. The exhilarat- 


Although new industries are expected in the future, 
the main source of employment is the Alcan 
smelter. Aluminum production is a continuous 
process and the plant operates three shifts a day. 





Tide-water location facilitates 


movement of raw materials and metal and offers excellent boating 


opportunities to citizens. 


ing transitions of the seasons in the east are 
missing. 

To the youngsters, Kitimat presents a pleas- 
ing blend of modern, urban, recreational 
facilities in a wild-west, wilderness setting. To 
the adults, it offers physical grandeur, un- 
excelled hunting and fishing, neighbourliness, 


dependence, and the genuine friendships of a 


new community. It also carries the implications 
of one’s being separated from the stream of 
world events, of being “in” when one is at 
Kitimat and “out” when one is not. The 
purpose of the planning which went into 
Kitimat was to neutralize with practical, tan- 
gible, living advantages, the disadvantages of 
the location and climate which, with time, 
growth and improved transportation would 


tend to dissipate. 


The challenge was not entirely new. Once 
before, in the mid-twenties, Alean had moved 
into an area that was largely unknown, built a 
smelter and a townsite. The essential dif- 
ference was that Arvida, in Quebec, was 400 
miles from Montreal, in the Saguenay Valley, 
a distant but long-settled community. Kitimat, 
400 miles from Vancouver, was in virgin 
territory. 

The broad vision of the new community 
was outlined by J. B. White, then Alcan’s 
Vice-President in charge of Personnel and now 
Vice-President and General Manager, in a talk 
given in British Columbia in the early stages of 
the Kitimat development. Among his observa- 
tions, but taken somewhat out of context, 


were: 








The unspoiled outdoors is only 
a few minutes away from the 
home of every resident of 
Kitimat. 


Left:—The distance from the 
city of Kitimat to some of the 
best salmon and trout fishing 
on the West Coast can be 
measured, not in hundreds of 
miles butin hundreds of yards. 


Right:—Fishing around Siti- 
mat can be restful or strenuous 
—but it is usually productive. 





Kitimat’s library started informally in the Fire Chief's headquarters. The new library — a $1,500,000 
establishment — offers a selection of 10,000 titles, is heavily patronized by children as well as adults. 


“No modern large-scale business can be 


successful without a loyal, competent and 
happy work force .. .” 
“We want the best possible living and work- 


ing conditions at Kitimat...” 


“We are not real estate operators nor are we 


politicians. We are not seeking to make money 
out of townsite developments nor do we wish 


to run a company town, but we do want the 


future residents to enjoy adequate town 


planning and community development . . .” 


“Once under way the destiny of the town 
will be in the hands of the local citizenry . . .” 
“While Kitimat likely 


predominantly an aluminum producing centre, 


will most remain 
we are anxious to attract to it other industries 
as well...” 

Dr. Lois Barclay 
retained to help solve the problems of family 


SC wiologist 


Murphy, a 


life in the isolated Kitimat Valley, translated 
some of these concepts in a succinct manner 
which every mother, every father and most 
business men will understand. Said Doctor 
Murphy, “frustrated and cross children drive 
their mothers crazy; cross wives frustrate 
their husbands . . .” 

From all these concepts was Kitimat created. 

Today, more than five years after the first 
aluminum ingot was produced in Kitimat, Mrs. 
Jean Welan, wife of Earl Welan of the mechan- 
ical shop in the Alcan smelter, sends her ten- 
year-old son Dary! to a first-class school, secure 
in the knowledge that the child will not have to 
wade through mud, will cross no busy inter- 
sections. Daryl shares his school with five 
hundred children who have similarly avoided 
the unpleasantness of many new towns and 


the hazards of many old ones. These children 





Since 1953, Kitimat citizens have elected their own reeve and council. A permanent Municipal Manager 
is responsible to the council. 


different 


nationalities. Five-vear-old Sandra Welan can 


may be any of more than thirty 


play happily in one of the public parks, 
playgrounds or recreational areas, which occupy 
fifty per cent of the townsite area. Mrs. Welan 
can cut household flowers from a garden which, 
if normal in Kitimat, produces a spectacular 
array of blooms; drive along curving boulevards 
to an up-to-date shopping centre; her husband 
is only a few minutes from his work, yet the 
plant is eight miles away, out of sight and 
sound on the other side of the river; service 
industries too are conveniently located but well 
removed from the residential areas. 

Now a green well-manicured city, Kitimat 
has evolved quickly from the bothersome, ever- 
present mud — that inevitable and unwelcome 
guest at every wedding of new home-owner and 


new home in new areas of heavy rainfall. 


It is not possible, of course, to legislate 
human happiness, nor is it possible to buy it. 
The best that human hands and minds can do 
is to provide the conditions which nourish it. 
This the planners of Kitimat have done, giving 
atmosphere an importance equal to archi- 
tecture. 

In the world as it is understood today, one 
of the things that nourishes satisfaction with 
life is a sense of self-respect, born of a sense of 
self-determination and independence. With this 
in mind, Alean made it clear in the early stages 
of the development that Kitimat was to be, as 
far as possible, an open town rather than a 
company town. As a result, Alean with a West 
Coast investment of $440,000,000 has exactly 
the same number of votes in municipal affairs 
in Kitimat as any other property holder 

The municipality, incorporated in 1953, is 


one. 


4.) 


| 
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administered by a reeve and six councillors, 
elected annually. Much of the detail of ad- 
ministration is in the hands of a Municipal 
Council. Of 
Kitimat’s total budget, roughly one-third is 


Manager, responsible to the 
used for schools, one-third for servicing the 
debt and one-third for all other municipal 
expenditures. Eighty-seven per cent of the 
revenue to the Corporation of the District of 
Kitimat comes from property taxes; of this 


Alean 


per cent. 


with its one vote pays eighty-five 

In any community, where one employer 
overshadows all others, the line of demarcation 
between dominance and indifference in human 
affairs and activities is difficult to maintain. 
In the building of Kitimat itself it was nec- 
essary for the company to do certain pre- 
liminary work and undertake certain expenses 
without reference to future citizens. Most of 
them came later and when they did they found 
themselves making their own decisions about 
how the community was run. Social and 
recreational activities pose a similar problem: 
social and 


how to encourege and support 


recreational enterprise while avoiding domina- 





tion and dependence. Such activities thrive 
only on membership interest, not on company 
paternalism. The search for a formula which 
would give self-interest and self-expression full 
opportunity to flourish, has produced interest- 
ing results in Kitimat. Some of the more active 
and energetic organizations the Rod and 
Gun Club, the Golf Club, the Curling Club and 
the Ski Club, to mention just a few came 
into being through the interest, organization 
and manual labour of the members. Company 
support, of a nature the members could not 
provide, came after demonstrated interest. 

It is often remarked by people who have 
built their own homes that the way to achieve 
completely satisfactory results in terms of con- 
venient, comfortable family life, is to build 
a succession of homes — selling at a profit and 
correcting errors at each step and along 
about the tenth one you will have what you 
want. Very few people pursue this experiment 
to its conclusion. No town planners, dealing 
with a situation where the opportunity for error 
can be multiplied enormously, ever have an 
opportunity to do it. A town grows, slowly 
or quickly; but it grows according to a plan or 


Wooded areas in their natural 
state separate adjacent neigh- 
bourhoods. Footpaths through 
the woods provide access to 
neighbours, stores and parks. 




















Kitimat is designed so that all homes face traffic-free, green areas. Children and adults can walk to school, 
stores or recreation areas without crossing streets. 


lack of a plan. Original mistakes may be 
mitigated by subsequent expenditures but 
never completely eliminated. To be right it 
must be right in the planning stage. And the 
followed honestly, but not 
necessarily rigidly, to its conclusion. 

Blue prints for such a project are not among 
the world’s available commodities. Even if they 


plan must be 


were they would have to be modified to fit 
terrain, climate, anticipated population and 
the industrial base of the community. But 
there did exist certain raw materials for the 
development of such a blue print. There were 
Alean 


experienced, 


experienced town planners and 


assembled one of the most 
diversified and comprehensive teams of this 


nature available. There were several modern 


experiments in community building each of 


which had something positive to contribute 
towards community improvement. 

There were, for example, England’s Garden 
Cities. These are planned with room for growth 
at all times until the ultimate designed size of 
the city is attained. When natural limitations, 
consistent with space and graciousness are 
reached, a new city is built. The Radburn idea, 
a “town for the motor age’’, built in Radburn, 
New Jersey, before the Second World War, had 
something to offer. Its architectural purpose 
kinds of traffic, 
minimizing today’s interference and danger; 
traffic 


arranging dwellings in superblocks on short, 


was to separate different 


decrease the number of streets by 


inexpensive driveway patterns in place of a 
pattern, to 
safety. 


costly and dangerous gridiron 


provide maximum convenience and 
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Variety of design is incorporated in Kitimat homes where the outlook is oriented to expansive lawns and 
gardens at the rear. 


The Green Belt City contributed another 
concept. It embodies the Radburn traffic plan, 
but emphasizes that a city should be pre- 
planned to maximum growth and surrounded 
by a permanent forest and farming green belt 
which is not to be violated by additional, 
strung-out developments. The key element is 
the central green and every home, store and 
community building faces open spaces, free 
from the intrusions and hazards of motor 
traffic. The Neighbourhood Unit idea was also 
useful, bringing as it does one or more super- 
blocks into an organized neighbourhood. Homes 
in each neighbourhood share such centres of 
daily use as local stores and elementary schools. 

To a large degree, these different town-build- 
ing concepts, each with its particular merits, 


tested by time and experience, are the an- 
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cestors of modern Kitimat. The Garden City 
concept is reflected in the specific areas and 
specific sequence of development; the Radburn 
idea in its traffic arrangements; the Green Belt 
City concept in the manner in which each 
building faces traffic-free, open spaces; the 
Neighbourhood Unit idea in its neighbourhood 
stores, separate from the main shopping centre. 

Kitimat was built on the premise that the 
home and family are the nucleus of the com- 
munity. It was assumed that the first families 
would be young, an assumption confirmed by 
the fact that about one-third of Kitimat’s pev- 
manent population today is composed of chil- 
dren. It was assumed that the homes would be 
supported by men who worked for Alcan, or for 
themselves, or for other companies. It was as- 
sumed that a home contains a family concerned 








with such things as safety for the children, 
school facilities, shopping conveniences, med- 
ical and service centres, libraries, insects, the 
conditions of the roads, the ease and speed of 
traffic, the scenery, the climate, the local, 
municipal, provincial and federal governments; 
the religious and cultural facilities; the op- 
portunity for recreation, such as hunting, fish- 
ing, tennis, golf, curling; the opportunity for 
neighbourly gatherings, for social contact; 
whether the roof leaked or the sewers flooded; 
the time and distance to work. These and many 
others were among the matters considered and 
dealt with in the plan that was to produce 
Kitimat. It was, in fact, a unique opportunity 
to employ the accumulated knowledge of what 


a twentieth-century man or woman wants and 


requires in the community in which he orshe lives. 








Kitimat’s colourful gardens and well-kept lawns have become a distinctive aspect of this community. 





As the focal point of the new city of Kitimat, 
each private home must meet certain specifica- 
tions. While this may seem a stringent regula- 
tion to some people there is no other way of 
preventing the appearance of cheap units or 
shacks which would down-grade the entire 
community. The standards set, however, are 
those of the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, which provides mortgage money 
to a great number of Kitimat home builders. 
Average cost for homes in Kitimat is about 
$14,000 slightly above costs of comparable 
homes in Vancouver. The difference in cost is 
the result of higher transportation costs for 
material and higher wage rates in Kitimat. Em- 
ployees of the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited enjoy certain benefits in these home 


purchasing transactions through several forms 
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City Centre, which complements individual neighbourhood stores, already has a department store 
numerous smaller shops and stores, an office building and adjacent hospital 


of economic assistance. The comp ins also ull- 
dertakes to take over a house-owner’s property 
if he should leave Kitimat, on a basis which, in 
effect, costs him no more than a moderate rental 
for the period he hes been in the community 
In this manner he ts protected against loss of 
investment in a house in a distant cits 
In 1959 Kitimat hed 515 apartment units 
and 1,500 homes. The stable population, there- 
fore, could be about 2.000 families or 8,000 to 
10,000 people. A two-bedroom apartment rents 
for approximately $100 a month while the 
homes may be purchased for a down payment 
as low es S600. 
Throughout the home building urea the 
natural contours of the ground have been used 


to provide ecch residential district with a per- 


manent green belt. The streets are designed in 
such a manner that the vehicles travel easily 
away from built-up centres into a peripheral 
boulevard and then to their destination with 
maximum safety to themselves and the pedes- 
trian population. The speed limit in the resi- 
dential areas, where the roads are mostly loops 
and culs-de-sac, is twenty miles per hour. On 
the boulevards it is forty miles per hour. 

The services and facilities, cultural and ma- 
terial, at the disposal of the people of Kitimat 
are impressive. These include: 

Churches 
mat. Major denominations are 

Presbyterian and Roman Catholic. Other 


There are eleven churches in Kiti- 


Anglican, 


churches include Baptist, German Baptist, 
Christian Science, Latter Day Saints, Luther- 


























































an, Pentecostal and United. Attendance is 
steady and architecture varies from post-and- 
beam to modern. 
Library From an informal but extensive col- 
lection of books in the Fire Chief's head- 
quarters has developed a healthy library, a 
$1,500,000 establishment, presided over by a 
trained librarian and offering a selection of 
10,000 titles. It is indicative of the reading 
habits of Kitimat that withdrawals number 
approximately 7,000 books per month. Also 
indicative of Kitimat is the fact that a 
prominent member of the Library Board is 
Fire Chief Aubrey Creed whose headquarters- 
shack offered hospitality to books and readers 
in the construction phase of Kitimat. 
Schools 
munity under the terms of the master plan 
and thus cater to the future. In the Nechako 


sections are two elementary 


Schools are located in the com- 


and Wildala 
schools. In the Whitesail district is located 
the Junior-Senior High School. Other schools 
will be built as needed. The Parent-Teachers 
Association in Kitimat is an extremely active 
organization. 
Shopping Shopping facilities in Kitimat are 
extensive. Neighbourhood shopping centres 
provide food, drugs, haberdashery and other 
staples. The main city shopping centre has a 


department store, supermarkets and a wide 


Keeping pace with the 
evolution of Kitimat, David 
Chow’s “Helen’s Café”, 
once a refuge for construc- 
tion workers, now rivals 
Vancouver's best in décor 
and service. 


KITIMAT—TOMORROW’'S CITY TODAY 


range of specialty stores. No resident. of 
Kitimat lives more than three-quarters of a 
mile from a neighbourhood store or one and 
a half miles from the main shopping centre. 
Clubs 


Kitimat reads like a cross-section of a na- 


The roster of clubs and associations in 


tional list on the subject. There is a Business 
end Professional Women’s Club: a District 
Bar Association; Boy Scouts; Girl Guides; 
Children’s Square Dance Club; a Philosophie- 
al Club; four musical clubs; a Y.M.C.A.: an 
Adult Square Dance Club; Brush and Palette 
Club; Camera Club; a Chess Club: Cos- 
Drama Club; 
Garden Club; Model Plane 
in a $130,000 build- 
ing financed and erected by the 250 mem- 
bers); Elks Club: Gyro Club; Kinsmen’s 
Club; Toastmistresses Club; Golf Club and a 
Ski Club 


and fishing, while not extensively formalized 


mopolitan Theatre Society; 
Film Society; 


Club; Canadian Legion 


with ski-tow and trails. Hunting 


into clubs, are termed by citizens, govern- 
ment officials and tourists as “fabulous”. 
Curling, hockey and skating facilities are also 
well established. 


Hospital 


located close to the City Centre, making it 


The 113-bed community hospital is 


convenient for shoppers to drop in for a 


check-up when down-town. 


The jewellery business 
is good in Kitimat 
Cleeve Erwin, Vancou- 
ver jeweller started 
business in a motel in 
Kitimat in 1952, has 
progressed to a modern 
store in City Centre 


Kemano, the source of power for the Kitimat 
smelter and townsite, shares some but not all 
of the amenities of Kitimat. Located fifty miles 
from Kitimat, Kemano is the home of the men 
who operate and maintain the powerhouse. The 
population here is 425 and, except for additional 
construction periods in the future, is likely to 
remain stable. 

The early hopes expressed of new major in- 


dustries coming into Kitimat have been slow in 








materializing, perhaps because of the economic 
headwinds of 1957-8. A plant of Canadian 
Liquid Air is, at the present time, the largest 
industry exclusive of Alcan. In smaller enter- 
prises the record is encouraging. The municipal- 
ity had by mid-summer of 1959 issued 350 
trade licences. Over 100 of the organizations re- 
ceiving permits employ three or more people. 
The record of these pioneers, many of whom 


came to Kitimat in the construction days and 


Kitimat Concrete Products 
is one of several industries 
providing employment and 
services in Kitimat. 
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staved on to build themselves a family business, 
is impressive. Back in 1951, when construction 
was booming, 5,000 men were fashioning <Al- 
can’s new industrial development from rock, 
wilderness and mountains and a dedicated 
workman could make himself $250 a week. In 
that vear David Chow arrived in Kitimat. His 
establishment, Helen's Café, was a mud-tracked 
refuge for men who inevitably wearied of the 


bunk 


house and chow-line of construction 


Plant and office of Cana- 
dian Liquid Air Company, 
Limited, largest industry 
excluding Alcan, in Kiti- 
mat 


camps. It offered different food, and magazines 


and newspapers from all parts of the world. To- 


day David Chow presides over a modern 
Helen’s Café, which in décor and accommoda- 
tion rivals the best in Vancouver. 

Fred Ryan is another individual business 
man who has bridged the gap between the con- 
struction Kitimat and the domestic Kitimat. 


Fred came to Kitimat as a bull cook, staved on 


to establish himself in business in 1953, taking 








What little girl does not 
enjoy trying on mother’s 


Kitimat'’s stores provide 
opportunities 
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pictures, selling film and cameras. Today his 
portraits wedding pictures, baby pictures, first 
communion pictures are familiar to people 
in most parts of the world. Many of these 
find their way back to the grandparents and 
friends in more than thirty countries which 
form ancestral links with the people of Kitimat. 

Dick English, once a Liberal politician, is an- 
other business man who finds the future in 
Kitimat appealing. Dick invested $30,000 in 
1956 in barber shops, a vending machine busi- 
ness, a magazine distributing business and a 
smoke shop. Dick claims, at the moment, that 
in spite of working thirteen hours a day and 
six on Sundays, he’s the only business man in 
Kitimat losing money. This tongue-in-cheek 
claim is mitigated by his comment, “I can’t get 
barbers, but Id like to put another $20,000 
into business in Kitimat. That’s what I think 
of the next ten vears.” 

Bridegrooms were the first prospects of 
Cleeve Erwin when he abandoned his jewellery 
shop in Vancouver and opened up in Kitimat 
in 1952. At that time Kitimat was still a con- 
struction centre and many young men, with a 
long eve to the future, were encouraging their 
sweethearts from abroad to joim them and 
make their future in Kitimat. Starting in tem- 
porary quarters, Mr. Erwin has progressed to a 
large, new store in the City Centre where he now 
has a fully integrated jewellery business, selling 


watches, rings, home ornaments and tableware. 





1950 


Peter Oleinek, former Royal Canadian Air 
Force Wing Commander, D.F.C. and A.F.C., 
was the first voung business man to foresee the 
possibilities of a travel service in’ Kitimat. 
Starting in 1954 he found a ready market for 
his services among the well-bankrolled con- 
struction workers who felt that a suitable 
vacation was a quick trip to New York or Los 
Angeles. Business is not quite the same as it was 
in construction days when arranging 50 trips a 
day was normal routine for Peter, but his busi- 
ness is solid and he is planning to stay in 
Kitimat. 

Kitimat and its some 10,000 citizens includ- 
ing the 2,000 Alean employees, have withstood 
the recession which rocked but failed to stagger 
Canada. The transition from construction to 
operation has been bridged with a minimum 
of difficulties. The interruption of expansion, 
brought about by a temporary decline in the 
aluminum market, had a sobering influence on 
the community. But this influence has not 
visibly dampened the enthusiasm of WKitimat 
people for the community. 

Evidence supporting this evaluation is found 
in the Credit Union which has more than 1,500 
members. Total savings in the Union are well 
in excess of $500,000. In the past five vears the 
organization has loaned about $700,000 for 
boats, vacations and debt consolidation. 

It will be many vears before a full assessment 
of the many progressive features of the Kitimat 
townsite is possible. The remoteness of the area 
will remain, until business and industry move 
up to it and bevond it. Already that is occur- 
ring. Kitimat is now comparable in size to 
Prince Rupert. Meanwhile the new, forty-mile 
road to Terrace, on the Canadian National 
Railways line, offers opportunity for an out-of- 
town drive. En route are the unique hot springs 
of Lakelse Lake, now being developed into a 
resort area, where water is 186 degrees and 
pours into a modern swimming pool. Ineci- 
dentally, this road, heavily travelled by Witi- 
mat people as a route to Terrace, is now well 


used by Terrace people coming to Kitimat to 


Half an hour’s drive from Kitimat on the road to 
Terrace are the natural hot springs around Lakelse 
Lake. The area is rapidly becoming popular as a 
recreation centre. 
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More than 33 per cent of 
Kitimat’s residents are 
children; more than 50 per 
cent of Kitimat is reserved 
as recreational areas, 
parks and playgrounds. 


shop and visit. The airways offer quick com- 
munication to Vancouver and thence to all 
parts of the world while railway connections 
provide rail transportation from Kitimat to 
Terrace and from Terrace east. 

Kitimat has its disadvantages, as most com- 
munities do; but it also has advantages, some 
enjoyed by no other city. As a challenge to 
twentieth-century maturity it is a unique and, 
as far as can now be determined, successful ex- 
periment in channelling experience, knowledge 
and judgment to community use. Aluminum is 
likely to remain the mainstay of Kitimat; but 
the seventy-vear record of this metal reveals 
only temporary interruptions of its rate of in- 
crease which has, historically, doubled every 
ten vears. Kitimat now accommodates about 
10,000 permanent residents; the blue prints are 
there for a population of 50,000. 

If enthusiasm can create growth and _ pros- 
perity, Kitimat is well endowed. Howard T. 
Mitchell, President of Mitchell Press in Van- 
couver and publisher of the independent weekly 
Kitimat Northern Sentinel says it this way: 

“Kitimat today is where Vancouver was in 
1890. Its hinterland is immense and _ little 





developed, just as were those of communities 
like Vancouver, Seattle and Portland 60 to 70 


vears ago. 

‘There is probably no better way to assess 
the prospects for Kitimat industrially, and as 
a seaport centre strategically located to serve 
north-central British Columbia, than to see 
what has happened to the other centres men- 
tioned. Those cities all had their periods of 
swift progress and sudden setbacks. But the 
pattern of their growth reassures anyone look- 
ing at Kitimat, which is so similarly placed. 

“Kitimat’s next big industry is likely to be a 
pulp and paper mill, and it may not come until 
well into the 1960°s. Apart from that and 
aluminum production, its industrial growth 
will depend on what is found inland when re- 
search shows what resources the north half of 
B.C. must ship to world markets via a tide- 
water port. Exactly how and on what time 
schedule Kitimat’s future will develop cannot 
be predicted. That it has a fine industrial and 
transport future, and will be an administrative 
and key city for a very large productive region 
is something that will be proven by two in- 
evitables time and enterprise.” 
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St. Vincent in 
the Windwards 


by O. MARY HILL 


Photographs by 
RICHARD HARRINGTON 


, ISLAND of St. Vincent, one of the 
Windward group about 100 miles west of Bar- 
bados, has a small but significant place in 
world commerce. From its steep, sloping fields 
and fertile soil comes nearly all the world’s 
supply of arrowroot, the finest starch known. 
In an average vear, about ten million pounds 
of arrowroot are shipped from an island only 
18 miles long and 11 miles wide. 

Vincentians cultivate other crops too and 
today bananas have overtaken arrowroot as 
the leading export. Drive around on the day 
before a “banana” boat from Britain is due, 
and all over the island you will see natives 
bringing their bananas to collecting stations 
to be inspected and weighed. Islanders also 
grow long-staple Sea Island cotton, coconuts 
from which copra is made, cocoa, sweet pota- 
toes, and sugar. They have their own rum dis- 
tillery. 

When a ship comes to anchor in the crescent- 
shaped harbour of Kingstown, St. Vincent's 
capital, the passengers see the houses of Kings- 
town clustered along the shore and on the flanks 
of the serrated peaks behind the town. Every- 
where on the slopes lie carefully cultivated 
fields terraced against erosion, and in the fertile 
Mesopotamia Valley these fields widen out. 
Along the windward coast that reminds some 
tourists of Cornwall the arrowroot grows on 
some 4,000 acres. After the slaves were freed 
in 1838, Portuguese labourers from Madeira 
were brought to St. Vincent and, the story is, 
imported with them their skill as market gar- 
deners and passed it on to the islanders. 

On the outskirts of Kingstown lies the oldest 
and one of the most beautiful of the Botanical 


Kingstown, capital of St. Vincent, faces a crescent-shaped 
bay, is backed by Mount St. Andrew (background, right) that 
rises to 2,600 feet. Large ships anchor in the stream and 
lighters go out from the wharves in the foreground to load 
and unload them 





Walking about Lingstown, the 
visitor sees nixture of the old 
and new. A > rotect the 
shoppe: r ! the tropi 
cal sun ovide tra living 
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cane fields. Now sugar has 
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taken second place to other 
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This Vincentian isn’t having a quiet smoke 


he is displaying in an unusual way a pipe-shaped arrowroot 


rhizome. These rhizomes grow underground; when they mature they are dug up and taken to the factory to 
be crushed and refined into arrowroot starch 


Gardens in the West Indies, founded in 1763 
and filled) with 


flowers of many kinds. Here too, the tourist is 


tropical plants, trees and 
told, is one of the 300 breadfruit plants that 
Tahiti, 


grown into a great, massive tree. Sceptics say 


Captain Bligh brought from far-away 


that, if it isn’t the original tree, it is at least a 
descendant. 

Though St. Vincent basks in peace beside the 
sea today, it has had its share of turbulence 
since Christopher Columbus discovered end 
named it in 1498. The Caribs drove out its 
original inhabitants, the Arawaks, and lived 
there undisturbed until the island was ceded to 
Britain in 1763. The French captured it in 1779 
and held it for four vears, until the British re- 
gained it under the Treaty of Versailles in 
1783. During the Napoleonic Wars that rolled 
so fiercely over this area, the Caribs combined 


with the French again in a revolt against 


English rule. Defeated, they were deported and 
St. Vincent settled down to a quiet agricultural 
life. But Fort Charlotte, on the hills above 
Kingstown, reminds the visitor of the warlike 
days and on a mound-shaped point offshore 
lies Fort Duvernette, built by the French near 
the old capital, Calliaqua. 

Into the harbour of Kingstown come large 
freighters from Canada and from Britain, sail- 
ing ships from the nearby Grenadines, from 
British Guiana, or from the Leewards, and tiny 
sloops that carry on the coastal trade. Ships 
from Canada anchor in the stream and dis- 
charge into small barges the wheat flour, salt 
fish and other products that St. Vincent buys 
from us. Go ashore in one of the ever-present 
small boats and you will discover some of these 
little 


market, that is complete with shopping baskets 


products in’ Kingstown’s neat super- 


and the tidiest shelves that ever graced a store. 
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Top left These women, in ant-like 
procession, are carrying stems of 
bananas wrapped in polyethylene 
film from the warehouse to waiting 
lighters. Each stem carried earns 
the bearer about two cents, West 
Indian currency 


Left:—Fertile St. Vincent also raises 
cocoa trees. From its Cocoa Station, 
run by a graduate of Macdonald 
College, Quebec, cocoa plants are 
sent out to many of the other islands 
Here cocoa plants, their leaves 
cropped in half to save space, take 
root at the nursery. St. Vincent is 
free of diseases that attack the co 


coa tree 


Above This small, weather-beaten 
church with living quarters at the 
rear serves a village on the wind 
ward coast of St. Vincent, north of 
Kingstown. The priest in charge, a 
Canadian, Father Doyle of Toronto, 
gazes out at two uninvited visitors 


Right: The cheerful donkey-rider 
and her companion are ‘Black 
Caribs*’ descendants of Caribs, 
early inhabitants of St. Vincent, 
who mixed with negroes. The don 
key, the universal burden-bearer in 
the West Indies, carries a load of 
sugar-cane grass 
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Situated on the bank of the Saint John River at Fredericton, N.B., the Beaverbrook Art Gallery houses 
an impressive collection of paintings by outstanding Canadian and British artists. The Gallery was 
opened September 16th. 


The Beaverbrook Gallery 


in Fredericton 


by FRED H. PHILLIPS 


oo Beaverbrook Art Gallery is an 
incomparable gift to the arts in Canada.” 

Dr. William G. Constable, noted art histo- 
rian of Boston, Massachusetts, said that before 
a distinguished audience gathered on the green 
in front of the new edifice in Fredericton on a 
cool, bright afternoon last September 16th. 

“It is far more than a mere assemblage of 
works of art. It has a distinctive pattern 
clearly revealed in the admirable arrangement, 
for which Sir Alec Martin is responsible. Two 
notable traditions, independent but linked to 
each other, are those of Great 
Britain and of Canada.” 

New — Brunswick's 
directly behind the speaker. Maybe the eyes 


represented 


great benefactor — sat 


were simply closed against the autumnal sun, 


but there was reminiscence in the shaggy 


1é8 


brows and a half smile on the broad mouth. 
Did this graceful building and its treasures of 
art represent something more to this last of 
the tycoons, this native son who had_ stood 
hefore kings ? 

Inevitably any collection must reflect the 
collector and his milieu. Here it seemed doubly 
so. Almost it seemed the venerable man_ of 
art from Boston was delivering a foreword and 
that Max Aitken, Lord Beaverbrook, had 
written an autobiography with the brushes of a 
hundred painters and illustrated it with the 
gifts of many donors. 

If the paintings are his manuscript, they are 
contained in a binding of tasteful, unadorned 
masonry 121 feet in length, 70 in width and 
31 in height. The main walls are of semi- 
glazed face brick with a mottle of vitrified 
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particles giving a tonal variation from light 
grey to medium brown-grey. The cornice and 
frieze are of Quebec marble quarried at Philips- 


burg, and the same material has been used for 


the binding columns at the corners and the 


pilasters at the entrance. The terrace is of 


multi-coloured slate running through blue, 
green, grey, purple and red. The steps are of 
smooth-faced New Brunswick granite. The 
base is of the same material in grey with a pink 
fleck. The entrance has terrazzo flooring of 
locally quarried marble; while the spandrels at 
front and rear entrances are of imported green- 
black marble. The bookbinder responsible for 
this imposing volume was the Fredericton 
architect, Neil Stewart. 

The interior is striking in its simplicity. A 
main gallery runs from front entrance to a rear 
wall of almost sheer glass which frames nature's 
ever-changing picture of the beautiful Saint 
John River. To the right and left are res- 
pectively the British and Canadian galleries 
and below is a commodious exhibition room 


which houses a varied assortment of paintings, 


THE BEAVERBROOK GALLERY IN FREDERICTON 


drawings and sketches. Flanking it is a spacious 
vault—fire-proof, moisture-proof, sound-proof 
and burglar-proof. Its well stocked reserves 
will afford an occasional change of emphasis 
in the galleries above. 

The Gallery and its contents are a lasting 
testimony to the donor’s acceptance of social 
responsibility. The building and its paintings 
represent an investment of $2,500,000; the 
trust fund for its operation and maintenance 
another $1,100,000. 

Frontispiece to this ambitious autobiography 
in art is “Santiago El Grande”, by Salvador 
Dali, presented by Lady Dunn. With its 160- 
inch height and 120-inch width, it dominates 
the right wall of the main gallery. Its great 
steed bearing St. James aloft against a blue sky 
with cathedral-like vaulting gives no key to the 
intention in the turbulent surrealist mind of its 
creator. But it does stand for the long friend- 
ship between Lord Beaverbrook and his fellow 
New Brunswicker, the late Sir James Dunn. 

Facing it across the main gallery is the 
picture often called Lord Beaverbrook’s own 


Entrance to the main gallery shows a well lighted room with glass ceiling. Dominating the right wall of 
this gallery, which houses collection of old masters, is ‘Santiago E] Grande” by Salvador Dali. 
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favourite—Thomas Gainsborough’s “Peasant 
Girl Gathering Faggots”. In its quiet tones and 
rural simplicity, it conventionalizes the sen- 
timentality of the eighteenth century. <A 
strange favourite for a man who has not 
“walked beside the still waters”. But perhaps 
His Lordship’s preference is not too paradoxical 
in a man who has often equated consistency 
with dullness. 

Let us forget arrangement by galleries and 
consider the exhibits as they reflect the man. 
They show his diverse relations with the world 

with the painters and the painted, the sitters, 
the collectors and the collected. They show as 
well the myriad facets of a mercurial dis- 


position. 











Left:—Among British collec- 
tion is painting by Walter 
Richard Sickert showing the 
Duke of Windsor as Edward 
VIII. 


Below:—Though title of this 
painting by Gainsborough is 
‘Peasant Girl Gathering Fag- 
gots”, the central figure por- 
trays a member of the Abdy 
family of Great Britain. Lord 
Beaverbrook purchased it 
from the family and donated 
it to the Gallery 











Right:—Portrait of the donor 
himself by British artist Gra- 
ham Sutherland is one of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s favourites 


Below:—A highlight of the 
collection is the series of stu- 
dies and sketches by Graham 
Sutherland leading to his con- 
troversial portrait of Sir Win- 
ston Churchill. This one is 
dated 1954 








Canadian War Memorials Collection 


A group of paintings from the Canadian War 
Memorials Fund are on exhibition through the 
courtesy of the National Gallery of Canada. 
Their presence harks back to the real origin 
of the Beaverbrook Gallery, when His Lord- 
ship was director of the Fund in the First 
World War. Included in the display are three 
pictures by David Milne, two by Sir Alfred 
Munnings and one each by Paul Nash and 
Wyndham Lewis. 

Sir Winston Churchill 

Four paintings by Sir Winston Churchill 
emphasize the relationship between Lord 
Beaverbrook and Britain’s Grand Old Man. 
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Famous ‘‘Merrymaking” canvas presents a study of nineteenth-century Quebec life, is 
centre-piece of large Krieghoff collection in Gallery. 


“View of Cherklev” is one of the earliest 
scenes completed by Sir Winston. This view 
from the terrace of Beaverbrook’s country 
home in Surrey was done in the period of 
personal depression following the painter- 
politician’s dismissal as First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1915. For many vears it hung in 
“Chartwell”, Sir Winston’s house in Kent, and 
was finally presented to Lord Beaverbrook on 
his seventy-fifth birthday, May 25th, 1954. 

“Marrakech” was done when Sir Winston 
and Lloyd George were in Morocco during the 
Christmas holiday of 1935. It was presented to 
Lloyd George in October 1986 and Lord 
Beaverbrook finally purchased it from the 
estate. 

“La Capponcina” is Sir Winston's impres- 
sion of Lord Beaverbrook’s villa in the south 


of France. It again was a birthday present from 
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Churchill to His Lordship. Completing the 
Churchill quartette is “Quiet Waters’, pre- 
sented to Lord Beaverbrook on his eightieth 
birthday in May last. 

A telegram, received on opening day, 
illuminates the relationship which has endured 
through the tumultuous vears: 


DEAR MAX: WE HOPE THE OPENING OF YOUR GAI 
LERY IS A HAPPY DAY FOR YOU AND THAT IT WILI 
HAVE THE GREAT SUCCESS IT DESERVES 

SGD) WINSTON AND CLEMMII 


The Great Sitters 

There is a Sir James Dunn portrait by 
Salvador Dali, presented by Lady Dunn; and 
one of the Right Hon. David Lloyd George by 
Sir John Lavery, presented by Lady Lloyd 
George. 

There are also three notable portraits by the 
English painter, Walter Richard Sickert, all 








donated by the Sir James Dunn Foundation. 
Included are a portrait of Sir James himself, 
done in 1934; one of the Duke of Windsor as 
Edward VIII; and one of Lord Castlerosse, 
known for his expansive type of journalism in 
the Daily Lxpress in the period between the 
Wars. 

Prominent among the Graham Sutherland 
works is his portrait of Lord Beaverbrook done 
in 1950. The English artist took 
pixie from the forest glades of the Miramichi, 


an elderly 


clothed him in the modes of Bond Street and 
managed to preserve his identity. 

Additional Sutherland portraits include 
Maugham, Edward Sackville-West 
and Mrs. John David Eaton. There are also 
two of Mme Helena Rubinstein. Most notable 


of all, however, are his series of sketches leading 


Somerset 


to his highly controversial portrait of Sir 


Winston Churchill. 


The Merry Pictures 
Beaverbrook 
make-up is expressed in such compositions as 


*Nlidnight 


The fun-loving side of the 


Modern Conversations” by Wil- 


General] Onslow in- 
specting the Horse 
Grenadier Guards is 
subject of painting 
by John Wootton, 
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liam Hogarth; “A Drinking Party at Nor- 
wich” by Philip Mercier (1689-1760); “The 
Penny Wedding” by David Allan (1744-1796) ; 
and, from the Canadian section, the famous 
*Merrvmaking” 
hoff. 

Not possessed of inherent mirth like the 


canvas by Cornelius Krieg- 


others, “General Onslow Inspecting the Horse 
Grenadiers” did create a mild furor at the time 
of its arrival. Flown from London to Montreal 
at the last minute, it became the subject of a 
special news story. When a local newscaster 
failed to specify that General Onslow and his 
boys were oil-on-canvas by John Wootton and 
not flesh-and-blood, quite a few of his listeners 
expected to see air-borne Grenadiers dropping 
from the September sky. However, the picture 
has been safely hung directly above the 
reception desk and there General Onslow and 
his Grenadiers may be seen parading in all the 
static glory of their brave red coats and 
prancing steeds. 

A conspicuous group of young painters in 
both the British and Canadian galleries attest 


to Lord Beaverbrook’s belief in setting vouth 








Canadian Paintings 


Above:—Among Cana- 
dian collection is “In- 
dian Village, Alert Bay” 
by West Coast artist 
Emily Carr 


Left:—Lawren Stewart 
Harris’ autumn land- 
scape of Algoma Dis- 
trict of Ontario. 











on the high road of opportunity. Many in the 
British section were first shown at the Daily 
Express Young Painters’ Exhibition of 1955. 


Cornelius Krieghoff 
Focal point in the Canadian gallery is the 
Krieghoff wall, displaying twenty-five can- 
vases of the famous nineteenth-century painter. 


Foremost is the ““Merrymaking” scene done at 


the historic inn at Beauport, Quebec, and 
dated 1860. Most of the Krieghoffs were 


donated by Dr. and Mrs. Matthew J. Boylen 
of Toronto and New Brunswick. 


Joseph Hirshhorn Group 

Another notable group of pictures is the 
Joseph donation. Included 
“Vent Paul Emile 
Ottawa painter Henri Masson’s water colour, 
“Mount Rundel™; a painting of boats by the 
Greek “The New 
Forest” by Japanese Canadian Kazuo Naka- 


Hirshhorn are 


d’hiver” by Borduas; 


artist, Thanos Tsingos; 


mura; and “In the Cabin’, which will hang as a 
memorial to the late Canadian painter David 


Milne. 


The Canadians 


earlier Canadians whose work is 
Paul Kane, the painter of the 


Carr, the lonely 


Among 
exhibited are 
western plains; and Emily 
painter of the Pacific Coast Indians. There is 
Wilson 


cognized aspirant in international art. Of the 


James Morrice, Canada’s first re- 
Group of Seven there are paintings by Tom 
Thomson, Frederick Horsman Varley, Arthur 
Lismer and J. E. H. MacDonald. 

From the current scene Alex Colville and 
both the senior and junior Lawren Harris are 
represented; along with Paul Emile Borduas, 


Ghitta Alfred Paul 
Riopelle, Goodridge Roberts and Jacques de 


Caiserman, Pellan, Jean 
Tonnancour. From the group at Saint John, 
New Brunswick, are Millar Brittain, Fred Ross 
and Jack Humphrey, the last named recently 
elected a Life Fellow of the 
Institute of Arts and Letters. A water colour 
and gouache, “Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
New York” will commemorate the work of 
Pegi Nicol MacLeod. 


International 


THE BEAVERBROOK GALLERY 


IN FREDERICTON 
Lucille Pillow Collection 

A pleasant variation on the Gallery’s main 

theme is the display of fine English china in a 

small chamber off the Canadian gallery, known 

Pillow Room. In 


glazes and exquisite shapes the pieces portray 


as the Lucille their subtle 


the gallant tragedy of beautiful, delicate 


objects pitted against the callous, careless 


ravages of time. Included is the famous 
miniature of Queen Elizabeth I by Nicholas 
Hilliard (1547-1619) which Dr. Constable has 
called “the 


Canada”’. 


most valuable object of art in 


The Ribbon is Cut 

Such are the treasures of the Gallery these 
people had come to dedicate. Dr. Constable 
spoke on: “The arts, like religion, serve the 
purposes for which life exists . . . In their more 
sublime forms, the arts can give comfort and 
hope to the weary and disheartened, can drive 
the proud and self-satisfied to self-examination, 
and above all give delight and inspiration by 
opening realms outside the ordinary compass 
of men’s minds”, 

Flanking the speaker on either side, the 
Board of Governors sat attentive. His Lordship 
sat in the centre but behind the others so that, 
when he turned sideways in his chair, he looked 
along the backs of their heads. For a moment 
any of the press boys standing in the wings 
have seen it. For there he was—the 
Sutherland life. 


There were the same gnarled hands, restless 


might 
Graham portrait come to 
even in composure. There were the grizzled 
owlish tufts above the ears. The eves were 
ruthless and merry, the visual gimlets of an old 
warrior who knows that life is but a cruel joke. 
and Dr. Constable had 
His Lordship rose to thank “this 
Then he 


ceremonial 


A moment more 
finished. 
giant in our midst”. 
Doctor to cut the 
ribbon and declared the Gallery formally open. 


Band of the Black Watch 


began to play and the visitors surged up the 


intellectual 
invited the 


The Regimental 


Gallery steps to look at the pictures. At the 
entrance stood their host beaming to receive 
his guests. Yet somehow the crisp autumn air 
echoed His Lordship’s terse word of dismissal: 


“Goo’ by a. 
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Strange Footprints 


by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


en STRANGEST human footprints in 
the world are those made over two thousand 
vears ago in Nicaragua. They may be the 
world’s oldest. Nicaraguans call them simply 
Las Huellas, meaning The Footprints, and it is 
a matter of luck that they survived at all in the 
molten flow of lava around them. 

The first explanation of them was that the 
owners, early people who lived on the shores of 
Lake Managua, were fleeing in terror from a 
suddenly erupting volcano, leaving the story 
of their headlong flight in soft lava which 
subsequently hardened. But later archaeologists 
pointed out that these are not the footprints 
made by running people. They are more 
leisurely steps, closer together. Furthermore, 
all the prints are not of equal depth, indicating 
that some of the people may have been carrying 
heavy loads, or else the prints were made at 


different times. 
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Photogr aph by the author 


The discovery of the footprints by an 
American doctor was first announced in 1878 
and was followed by a furor of controversy 
which died down by the twentieth century. 
It was not until 1941, sixty-three vears after the 
discovery, that serious effort was made to 
rediscover the site. 

Prints of bison, whitetail deer, nutria, 
alligators and birds also came to light, under 
the work of the Carnegie Institute of Washing- 
ton. The President of Nicaragua ordered one of 
the main water supplies for the capital city of 
Managua diverted to avoid damage to the 
prints, and a simple, protective building now 
shelters them from the elements. 

Had it not been that a light film of ashes fell 
very soon after the Huellas were made, keeping 
them from melting into the general flow of lava, 
they would not have survived at all as an 


enigma for men to solve. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK e + 


B. J. MeGuire (Aitimat—To- 
orrow s City Today) has written 


tensively for several lending Cana- Novice Ve: 


an publications. has been a 


sofessional writer since his under- 


maduate days at the University of ad 
foronto where he was editor-in-chief CY DOTS ] 
{ The Varsity. He is a partner in the 


iblic relations consulting firm of 
rster, MeGuire and Company, 
mited, of Montreal. Roland Wild, 


author of “Kitimat”’, lives in From enquiries received at the Society's office 
: ; it is Clear that many persons do not realize thé 
ancouver where he is West Coast y pe ons do not realize that 
: . , membership in the Society is open to anyone who is 
rrespondent — for the New York : , 
' interested in geography in its widest sense, particularly 
mes, Newsweek and the Manchester 
Canadian geography. They also do not realize, 


{ “dian rt bh he books in- 
ardian. His published apparently, that members assume no personal duties in 


ie biographies of Sir Henry Curtis- the functioning of the Society though they support it 
ennett and the Maharaja of Nawa- by their subscriptions—practically all of which are 
gar, .Iretic Command and .tmor used to help defray the cost of publishing the Journal 
k Cosmos. He has been a frequent which members receive monthly. 

sitor to Kitimat since the early Would members please mention these facts to their 


en friends and tell them that we would like to have them 
as members? Or, if you prefer, please nominate for 
membership any of your friends that you feel 
would like to join and we will send them information 


about the Society and the Journal. 


O. Mary Th (St, Vincent ine the Non-members are invited to apply for membership or 
ndwards) is editor of Foreign Trade for further information. Possibly, however, 
the Department of Trade and you have a friend who is a member and who could 
mmerce, Ottawa. Richard Har- tell you more about the Journal 

Please copy, or fill out, the form below and send it to 


gton. whose photographs illustrate 
artic oO bal \ ‘ent. is : F peg ego. . ° . 
“ : lees a rv Peas rhe Executive Secretary 
| OLrouenry ‘rofro oro to . - . r i 
ee ee i The Royal Canadian Geographical Society 
Ottawa 4, Ontario 


Fred ll Phillips The Beaverbrook = 
lery in Fredericton) was born and For Members 
‘ o l ominate Oo ne Dership in e SOc Ce pe 0 mmM« 
sed ina I: redericton. Ih 19350 he helow. Please send hu her information about the Socic ind 
ved on the news. staff of the adie . ' 


edericton Daily Gleaner and the on 


owing vear joined the provincial | wish to become a member of the Society, and receive Car 
ireau of Information at Fredericton. rt atta atiaae a nS Se ee aE ee 
lehas been a free-lance writer since 

$4 and has had several articles desire further information about the societ 

vering the New Brunswick scene 

blished in the Journal Member's Na 


\delaide Leitch Strange F oot- 

nts) is one of our most travelled paeinee's Same 
ttributors. A graduate of the 
versity of Toronto, she spent five 
ars as a hewspaper reporter before 
‘voting herself to free-lance writing 


d photography ; 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


The Harmless People 
hy kelizabeth Marshall Thomas 


Alfred Knopf, New York, 
NieClelland & Stewart. Toronto 


286 pp. $5.25 


The dust-cover to this narrative of 
travels in the Kalahari Desert of 
southern Africa says on the front that 
here we have “the absorbing chronicle 
of an expedition to the Bushmen of 
South-West Africa and the hostile 
desert in which thes live.” 


With this I ean 


go along to some 


extent The book is an interesting 
account mainly of anthropological 


and sociological interest of life among 
the Stone-Age peoples of southern 
\frica. But, in my humble opinion, 
it is not the “Classic of travel litera- 
ture” which the write-up otherwise 
makes it out to be 

The Bushmen, ais the second part 
of the inside flap suVs, no doubt be- 


Mrs. Thomas, 


individuals to 


cule 
but she did not succeed ino making 
“literary individuals” out of them 


and | was thus not, to quote the pro- 
paganda again, “moved by the unre- 
mitting labor and devotion of Twikwe, 
delighted by the inexhaustible humor 
of Lazy Kwi, or amused by the vanity 
of Beautiful Ungka, the girl with the 
flaming past.” I however, in- 
trigued by much of their way of life. 

The account lacks the spice of eriti- 


Wilts, 


cal comparison between the author's 
\frican experiences and her back- 
ground and civilization. In addition, 
the persona lits and character of the 
writer seldom if ever obtrudes to lend 
vigour and sinew to the story. Some- 
how, the narrative seems to have ab- 
sorbed the dryness of the Kalahari 
without taking any of its heat. 

One is, 
told what happened but rarely given 
the opportunity to feel with = the 
the extraordinary situa- 


for instance, all too often 


author in 
tions which came her way. The story 
of a girl from twentieth-century North 
America going native in the’ NKala- 
hari as few white women in Africa 
would dare to do, couldthave been a 
and exciting tale of 
adventurous living. Instead it 
bogged down time and again in the 


warm-blooded 


gets 


desert sands of rhetoric. 

Was terribly shocked about 
some of the uninhibited Ways of the 
Bushmen ? Hlow did she manage to 
enjoy a pipe of tobacco with the little 


she 


vellow men who have not vet “won- 
dered where the vellow went” ? What 
of the blowflies and the dirt in the 
meat and the scorpions and spiders in 
bed ? Was she terrified of the roaring 
of the lions or grunting of the leopards 
near the camp ? How did she bear the 
heat, dirt and ticks in the absence of 


water for drinking and cleaning pur. 


e ‘ " ests ©¢ 
poses 2? One is, unfortunately, lef Lowiari 
guessing. In these respects it is all tor to 


clear that we have here the first fruits raat A 
of the labours of a new author. 


Inasmuch as the book adds to our ct 
limited knowledge and understanding mime 
of the customs, traditions, beliefs. mited 
superstitions the way of life — of m par 
the Bushmen, however, we are ex Py. of 
tremely grateful to the writer for the Jos}), 
service she has rendered in opening “ad ) 
our eves to the wonders of existence a non 
in the desert of a people considered fy,;. 6) 
“wild and backward bevond redemp. ar 
tion” until quite recently, Her book ‘Deh 
Is published at a time when there j dablis 


increasing interest in the future of the th fe 


Bushmen, no doubt encouraged by avthin 
the research in which she took part ton i 

Latest news from South Africa is< Mies! 
a new expedition by the Kalahari R preci: 
search Committee of the Witwaters th Bu 
rand University which hopes to ascer vilon | 


tain how the Bushmen, scantily cla 
as they are, are able to withstand an 
adapt themselves to temperature ev fl re 
tremes of day and night. The teamfdriser / 


hopes to carry out physiological ex fuoner fi 
periments on twelve River Bushmef/itawa 
and twelve from the desert country fereu 
and compare its results with  similaffeenta 
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sts carried out on the Australian 
horigines 

From Windhoek, capital of South- 
Vest Africa, one learns that the Com- 
ssion of Inquiry into Non-White 
in South-West Africa re- 
mmends that a reservation be de- 
ited for the Bushmen. The north- 
n part of the territory the vici- 
ty of Omaheke 
itable The 
nad permanent communities where 
e nomads can be taught to produce 


er own food and to forsake their 


ducation 


Is considered most 


Commission has in 


g-old unproductive ways. 
Only 
stablished, 
th formal 
vthing more 


when these communities are 


would a start be made 
education. At 


than an informal edu- 


present 


tion is, of course, impracticable. 

Elizabeth Thomas has helped us 
preciate the difficulties which beset 
th Bushmen and government in the 
vilization 
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THE LAND OF CANADA 


by J. Wreford Watson 


32 page illustrated booklet 
with cover in four colours 
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features of Canada and their 
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The Crossing of Antarctica 


by Sir Vivian Fuchs and 


Sir Edmund Hillary 


(Cassell, London, British BookService. | 


Toronto. 338 pp. $6.50 


The first transcontinental journey 
across the surface of Antarctica was 
achieved early in 1958 by the Com. 
monwealth ‘Trans-Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, led by Sir Vivian Fuchs, using 


American transport vehicles, with J 


Canadian aircraft’ in’ support. Al 
though preparations for the journey 


had been contimuous since 1955, the ; 


actual crossing occupied just over 
three months (99 days). 

The Crossing of Antarctica is th 
hurriedly prepared official account 
of the adventures and administrative 
complexities of a modern expedition’s 
activities over widespread areas of 
the Antarctic continent. The account 
is bald and factual, immodest to a 
fault at the sacrifice of reader interest 
Largely written by Fuchs, with sub- 
stantial sections by Hillary and others, 
it is like a series of official reports, th 
central thread of the story the ae- 
tual transcontinental journes be- 
coming severel\ attenuated in places 

Men have frequently visited strang 
lands (including Antaretica) for the 
acknowledged purpose of “writing a 
book”. Little of Fuchs’ past could 
justify the suspicion that he was sueb 
aman, and he is completely cleared of 
any now. Amundsen clartied publit 
thinking by distinguishing between 
“exploration” and “adventure”; “Ti 
the explorer, adventure is merely ar 
unwelcome interruption of lis serious 
labors... merely a bit of bad plan 
ning. brought to light by the test of 
trial.” This tendeneyv to belittle ad- 
venturous incidents characterizes 
Fuchs’ account and classifies him as 
one of Amundsen’s pupils in this re 
gard. 

From the point of view of reader 
excitement, The Crossing of | ntarctica 
falls short of what it might have been, 
and cannot compare with the epic 
of Seott, Shackleton, Mawson o 
Amundsen across the same wind 
swept snowfields. A paucity of humal 
interest: has sacrificed much of i 
drama. A mechanized passage to the 
Pole perhaps lacks much of the ad: 
venture that accompanied the mor 
strenuous physical efforts require 
of polar travellers half-a-century ag 
when the penalties for misjudgement 
were more imminent and unavolt 
able. Where solutions to unexpecte 
predicaments may be readily solve 


by a radio signal to base camp (ort 
friendly American neighbours), it® 
perhaps less frequent for an “advett 
ture” to develop to dramatic fullness 

But in some measure, it appear 
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at the central drama of the trans- 
jontinental journey might have been 
etter preserved and more fully de- 
eloped by relegating of the 
ore subordinate accounts into ap- 


Somme 


endices: too often the thread of 
hs’ efforts becomes lost in the 
dless details of the preparatory 


wses of the expedition, which have 
een covered so often so well before 
earlier accounts of Antarctic ex- 
ration 

One of the major accomplishments 


the trans- 


the ( xpedition’s work, 
ntinental non-stop flight of a single- 
; gined Canadian-built Otter aircraft 
is dismissed in a couple of pages. 

The crossing of the extensively cre- 


rc 


ised areas, made no less fearful in 
echanized vehicles, is not described 
th the dramatic skill developed by 
Mawson, in describing his terrifying 
lonely experiences with 
reVasses in The Home of the Bliz- 
wd), following the deaths of his two 
mpanions. The adventures of Fuchs 
id his men in successfully traversing 
se snow bridges do not fully reflect 
e dangers attending their passage. 
However the remission is more than 
mpensated for by the magnificent 
Jour photographs, which have been 
generously interspersed throughout 
e book. There are two which clearly 
rtrav the chasm 
hich one of the Sno-Cats is lodged 
th the collapse of the snow bridge 
ongside. But most of the coloured 
ctures are of a more scenic nature, 


¥TICS of 


awesome over 


iving an excellent impression of the 
dlessness of the horizon of the polar 
ateau, and the delicate pastel co- 
uring of the scenes of sky, snow and 
ek, of which they are composed. Ad- 
tional black and white photographs 
istrate some of the human activities 
ithe expedition. 
The book, hurriedly written, is like 
series of official reports, relieved too 
vlidom by varns such as the resource- 
lcook who “minted” 
rough the addition of toothpaste. It 
counts thoroughly the many facets 
fa well organized modern expedi- 
m. But it is perhaps one of the 
ealties we pay in modern life for 
e public thirst for “news” with 
tually instantaneous Communica- 
ons, that the daily activities of ex- 
orers become so adequately covered 
' both word and picture, that the 
ritten account of the expedition and 
s accomplishments are less avidly 
ppreciated than they were. 
Nevertheless, the great book of this 
\pedition remains to be written. 
ANDREW TAYLOR 


green peas 


once 


ry 


'’. Taylor was in the Antarctic 1944- 
“6 and was awarded the Polar medal. 


He is a consultant in Arctic engineering 


nil qe ogra phy. 





Roses for Canadian Gardens 
by Roscoe A. Fillmore 


(Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
326 pp. $6.00 


The geography and climate of 
Canada make a book on the national 
scope of any phase of gardening 
difficult. That is why there are so few 
Canadian garden books. Mr. Roscoe 
Fillmore is to be commended for his 
courage in tackling Roses for Canadian 
Gardens as the subject is particularly 
touchy and varied in our country. 

The chapters of general information 
written by the author who has had 
many of varied horticultural 
experience, are liberally sprinkled 
with philosophy and prejudice as well 
as a wealth of practical information; 
a combination that holds interest for 
the novice and rosarian alike. 

There is perhaps an attempt to 
cover too many phases of information 
about the rose within one book. The 
chapters on history, hybridization, 


vears 


diseases and other scientific aspects, 
give more than the usual highlights 
that satisfy the novice but make it 
necessary for the student to seek fur- 
ther. However, his interest has cer- 
tainly been stimulated to search for 
more. 

The varied geographical situation 
is handled by the logical method of 
drawing information from all parts of 
the country in the form of articles on 
roses written by men who are recog- 
nized authorities in different localities. 
It is therefore a storehouse of infor- 
mation over a broad field. There ts 
necessarily much repetition and consi- 
derable difference of opinion in these 
articles. The inexperienced gardener 
may be somewhat confused unless he 
can out what applies to his 
particular situation, but for 
who are prepared to dig for it there is 
information for all. 


sort 


those 


R. W. Ourver 


Mr. Oliver is horticulturalist, 
ornamentals, in the Plant Research 
Institute at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa. 


senior 


The Land and the 
People of Mexico 
by Roderick Bright 
(The Macmillan Company of Canada, 
Toronto, 90 pp. $1.50 


It is pleasantly surprising to see 
how much information concerning a 
country can be packed into ninety 
pages with twenty-four illustrations. 
Roderick Bright’s book gives a neat, 
if superficial, vignette of Mexican 
life, history and people in a_ brief 
and readable setting. It is a book to 
beguile the tourist agreeably on his 


Continued on next page 


Saving Time... 


This is the age of speed... we 
find it in travel... in new manu- 
facturing processes ... in “paper 
work”... and in a multitude of 
ways to get things done faster... 
and better. In most cases saving 
time can be an advantage, but 
there are exceptions. One excep- 
tion is the planning of an invest- 
ment program. Here, too much 
speed might be harmful. To 
prepare an investment program 
suited to your needs requires 


careful planning. 


Because each person’s require- 
ments are different. investment 
becomes a personal matter, a 
matter which should only be dealt 
with carefully and, preferably 
with the help of experienced 


people. 


Providing investment advice 
is an important part of our busi- 
ness. [f you would like us to help 
you design an investment. pro- 
cram... or to select securities 
for your present program, we may 
be able to save time for you but. 
more important, we think we can 


help you do a better job. 


I:xperienced people in each 
of our offices will be happy to 
discuss your investment 
problems with you in person, 
or by mail, whichever is more 


convenient to you. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 
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journey towards a land that is really 
so profound in its beauty and in tts 
historv, that it HNaATLN 


learned books to do it justice 


would need 


The author has a good sense of 
proportion and gives us an intriguing 
view of the colourful history that has 
built up Mexico's story through the 
whose enduring in- 
fluence has its effect on the = in- 
habitants of today. After the wonder- 
ful Aztee period, the Spanish conquest 
is handled with brief efficiency. The 
tragic interlude of the Emperor 
Maximilian arouses our sympathy for 
the fate of that mistaken Hapsburg 
dreamer, and after three unhappy 
vears of empire, one can only admire 
the skill with which the republic re- 
established itself ona sound national 
through the 
revolutionary troubles so common to 


centuries, and 


basis, working its way 


il hot-blooded people, until it achieved 
the praiseworthy Constitution of 1917 
which the country sufhicient 
tranquillity to develop its amazingly 
rich resources, its rapidly 
departments of 


Luve 


vrowinyg 
trade, its health, 
transport and education and to joim 
in the general march towards modern 
progress. The tourist facilities and 
recreations are all touched upon as 
well as the unending beauty of its 
mountain and coastal scenery. 

This book Is certainly a welcome 
addition to the series of The Land 
and People and will) arouse the 
travel 
SYLVIA SEELEY 


reader's desire to and = see 


Mexico for himself 


Miss Sylvia Seeley is a member of 
our editorial staff and has had much 
experience in writing and travelling. 


Recently Received from Publishers 


The Earliest Geological Treatise (1667). By 
Nicolaus Steno. Translated from Canis 
Carchariae Dissectum Caput, with introduc- 
tion and notes by Axel Garboe. (The 
Macmillan Company of Canada, Toronto). 
A volume of interest to geologists showing 
early arguments for believing that forms in 
rocks which look like the parts of animals 
really are the remains of animals; the first 
treatise on fossils. 


Blackfoot Crossing. By Norma Sluman. (The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto). A romantic 
version of the early settlement of southern 
Alberta. It pictures the tough situations 
encountered by the North West Mounted 
Police. The historical viewpoint is shown 
incidents involving 


through imaginary 


real people. 


Country Hours. By Clark Locke. (The 
Ryerson Press, Toronto). An enchanting 
little book for those with happy memories 
of country life. The author’s powers of 
observation, illuminated by the sym- 
pathetic drawings of Thoreau MacDonald, 
provide,ajmost_happy combination for a 
leisure hour. 
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] Buy your stamps now and avoid the rush. 2 and $ 
cent stomps are available in handy dollar packages, 

2 Check your mailing list for correct addresses. When 
mailing to Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottaws, 
Montreal and Quebec, include the Postal Zone 
Number. 








3 Tie your out-of-town mail and local mail in separate eo 
bundles. Attach labels the Post office supplies. This 
speeds delivery. Put your return address on envelopes. 

4 Wrap parcels, tie with strong cord. Print the address. 
Put your return address outside and inside the 
parcels. Have parcels weighed at your Post office. 

5 Mail early. A Post Office leaflet will be delivered to 
your home giving suggested mailing dates 
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